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GENERAL strike of all the carpenters belonging to 
A trades unions in Chicago, and, through this, the aban- 
donment of many projected buildings, has occupied the 
attention of those interested in building, for the past three 
weeks. It seems to be the fact that while, next to New York, 
Chicago gives the largest amount of employment to the 
building trades of any city, and pays higher wages, she also 
seems to be the most unfortunate in regard to strikes. There 
has hardly been a spring in the last eight years when a strike 
of greater or lesser magnitude has not been inaugurated, 
until the contractors are almost led to wish for a return of 
the panic of ten years ago, to teach men the value of plenty 
of work and good wages. The present strike occurred 
almost without warning, and it was a week after work was 
entirely stopped, before the master carpenters were notified 
of what the unions demanded. Then it was only indicated 
in a general way ; and when asked for a specific statement of 
grievances, the leaders refused to make any further statement. 
As it was found that it would be useless to treat with the 
unions, a declaration of principles was formulated, which, 
with the following resolutions, were adopted as the platform 
of the Master Carpenters’ Association : 


Rute x. The right of the employer to employ and discharge employés whether 
belonging to Carpenters’ Unions or not. 

Rute 2. The right of the employé to work or not'to work with non-union men. 

Rute 3. The right of the employer to hire unskilled labor that will suit his purpose 
at any price at which he can get it. 

Rute 4. The right of the employé to get the wages he demands or not work. 

Rute 5. The right of individuals to associate for all honorable purposes. 


These rules lie at the foundation of all liberty of action, and must be recognized 
before any prudent business man will invest capital in any enterprise requiring the 
employment of labor. 


The union’s leaders, finding that the master carpenters 
were firm in support of the principles laid down, and that 
the men under their control were generally dissatisfied with 
losing money for no apparent reason, ordered the men back 
to work, forbidding them to work with non-union men. It 
has been found that very few obey where the alternative is 
loss of work. In taking and maintaining this stand, the 


members of the association of master carpenters of Chicago, 
enjoy the thanks and approval of not only architects and 
owners, but of the more intelligent workmen. 





Illinois State Association of Architects. 
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April 2, 1887, in the absence of President Adler, the meeting was 

called to order by the second vice-president S. A. Treat at 2:30 P.M., 

and the following papers were read in the form of a symposium, the subject 

being: What is the just subordination, in architectural design, of details 
hina 


to mass. . 
The discussion was led by Louis H. Sullivan, followed by LD. 


Cleveland and O. J. Pierce, and the summary by Mr. Sullivan. 
LOUIS H. SULLIVAN. 
It is frequently difficult to understand that there may be two sides*to 
a subject. It is proportionately difficult to imagine that there maybe 


A. the regular meeting of the Illinois Association of Architects, held 
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more than two, the number, indeed, mounting into the thousands. 
Therefore, while still in that placid and yielding state of mind, superin- 
duced by distant and general considerations, I admit, once for all, that 
facets, without number, may be cut upon the rough gem which is presented 
as the subject of this symposium ; and, I further admit, that each facet will 
reflect its share of light. I still further admit that the gem, as a whole, 
may be cut to suit the cutter; and, taking advantage of this concession, 
broadly accorded to all, I shall proceed to fashion the stone after my own 
predilections, even as though it were the very jewel after which I longed. 
To approach a step nearer: If the question is a categorical one, demand- 
ing a similar reply, I can only answer, I do not know. For who shall say 
what is possible, and what impossible. Who shall fathom the infinite 
depths of creative art? Who drink up the sea, and say “ all is now dry 
land?” I cannot do these things; I do not believe anyone can, or will 
ever be able. Therefore, I believe that in this regard the question is an 
open one, and will forever remain an open one. Assuming next that the 
question is not categorical, but rather general and optimistic, I may con- 
sider its scope limited within the confines of what has been done, what is 
for the moment uppermost in recollection, with also an underlying curiosity 
regarding what may be done. ‘This naturally makes prominent consider- 
ations of climate, locality and temperament: climate, which is the arbiter 
of material things; locality, with its accidental variations, superadded to 
those of the seasons, and both creators of temperament, which is in turn 
the creator and arbiter of art. All of which makes possible as a general 
and qualified answer: “ That depends.’’ Storms and frost would tend to 
influence a softening away of detail into the general mass ; localities, more 
or less favorable, would intensify or relax this influence, while temper- 
ament would exert its just or morbid all-controlling sway of sentiment. 
Similarly, countries of sunshine and flowers, or the valleys, the mountains, 
the seacoast, the far-reaching plains, the preponderance of hect or cold, 
the lakes, rivers, bleak and fertile regions, regions of snow and ice, or 
sultry south winds, would each, according to its rhythmic nature, simple 
or qualified, awaken corresponding sympathies within the heart, which, if 
left untrammeled by ill-fitting theories, would spontaneously evolve a 
codrdination of mass and detail, so normal, so indigenous, that it would 
instinctively be recognized as literally and poetically just. 

Hence, this section may be closed with the broad sentiment that all is 
free and open, provided the general trend is in the direction of indigenous 
and sincere results; that when we become justly sympathetic, ward off 
extraneous and irrelevant influences, and make an earnest effort to reach 
real and intense results, we shall probably some day find a local answer to 
the question; an answer which none can gainsay. As for me I do not 
yet know what that answer is to be, though I believe I share with others 
a premonition of its nature. 

Finally, assuming that the question is local, and specific in its import, 
and calls for merely an individual expression of opinion as to what is today 
and here in Chicago the just subordination of details to mass, I willingly 
make such explanation and answer as I may. 

Candidly, I do not especially believe in subordination of detail in so far 
as the word “ subordination”? conveys an idea of caste or rank, with the 
involved suggestion of a greater force suppressing a lesser; but I do believe 
in the differentiation of detail from mass (the idea of subordination occur- 
ring incidentally and as of no controlling import), because this word sym- 
bolizes to my mind an idea which is very congenial to it, namely, that of 
an expansive and rhythmic growth, in a building, of a single, germinal 
impulse or idea, which shall permeate the mass and its every detail with 
the same spirit, to such an extent, indeed, that it would be as difficult to 
determine (not, surely, as a matter of arithmetical ratio, but rather as a 
factor in the total complex impression on the beholder), which is the more 
important, which in fact subordinate detail or mass, as it would be difficult 
to say of a tree, in its general impression upon us, ‘“‘ which is more to us 
the leaves or the tree’’ ?—a question which [ believe has never arisen. 
For I do not know that it has occurred to anyone to ask what is the just 
subordination of leaves to mass in a tree? What are the just ratios of 
leaves, branches and trunk? Should the leaves be large, and hide the 
branches, as in the horse chestnut, or should they be frivolous and dainty 
things, coquettishly exposing the branches? Should the trunk prevail, as 
in the proud and mournful southern pine, or should the trunk be short 
and sturdy, as the oak, with powerful gnarled and spreading branches, 
bared and grim before the tempest? It would be interesting if some one 
would kindly invent a precise formula for the growth of trees, so that we 
might forthwith declare any tree which grew at variance with the dictum 
to be altogether vulgar and devoid of savoir faire. For my part, I find 
their thousand ways all charming, and fruitful in suggestion. I graciously 
permit them to grow as they will, and look on with boundless admiration. 
For I know that they are simply trees; that they have no occasion to be 
ill at ease, or covert, or dyspeptic with introspection; therefore, I trust 
them, and regard them abidingly with love and veneration. 

It may be said that I am at fault'imeemparing animate with inanimate 
things; but this is the very heart of a mysterious subject; for I insist 
strenuously, that a building should live with intense, if quiescent, life, 
because it is sprung from the life of its architect. “On no other basis are 
results of permanent value to be attained. 

The more I ponder the title question the more I am ata loss fora 
precise answer; the possibilities, even within the limitations of climate, 
are so manifold, and so native. But for the moment it suits me to favor a 
very simple outline, particularly at the roof, which is the part the most 
vulnerable to the elements. 

Within this simple outline, then, I prefer such subdivision of the mass 
into detail as is strictly called for by the utilitarian requirements of the 
building; and that they should comport with its size, location and purpose. 
That the materials of construction should largely determine the special 
form of details, and above all, that there shall effuse from the completed 
structure a single sentiment which shall be the spiritual result of a prior and 
perfect understanding and assimilation of all the data. 


In the absence of Mr. Jenney, who was appointed next in order, Mr. 
Cleveland took up the discussion. 


L. D. CLEVELAND. 

In replying to the subject in question: “ What is the just subordination 
in architectural design of detail to mass ?”” I must ackngwledge myself at 
a loss how to deal with so complicated a subject. 

Architectural excellence consists in the judicious and skillful adapta- 
tion of an edifice to its specific destination, and in the appropriate and 
tasteful display of its interior and exterior ornaments. « 

Every building of magnitude should be distinguished by decisive and 
positive marks of its purport. The church, the castle, the mansion, the 
jail, the temple and town hall should each have its opposite characteristic 
form and features. 

The Greeks and Romans were attentive to this principle; and the 
“architects” of the middle ages, though unrestrained by the rules and 
orders of their classical predecessors, very generally made a specific distinc- 
tion between the edifice intended for religious worship and ceremonies, 
and that appropriated for habitation. 

A critical examination of the buildings of any country or community 
displays, with a significant truth, the character of the people who inhabit 
them; and is a sure indication of their manners and customs. This 
inquiry must be replete with amusement and instruction, if pursued with 
a single and unerring determination to ascertain the truth; but when 
employed in the course of theory, superstition or any sectarian dogma, it is 
repugnant to reason and hostile to good sense. 

The stately colonnade, and decorated frieze of a Grecian temple, or the 
rude and ponderous circles of Druidical customs can only be properly 
appreciated and understood by those who have diligently and scrupulously 
analyzed the history of the refined people who elevated the former, to 
excite our admiration, or the mysterious beings who reared the enormous 
masses of the latter to awaken our astonishment. In the one instance we 
have detail combined with its proper assimilation to mass ; in the other we 
find mass without detail. Each is distinctive and has its own characteris- 
tics, and tells without words, the character and habits of the people who 
designed them, and have left these monuments to tell their story to other 
ages. 
Every object of nature and art that is inherently grand or beautiful is 
calculated to afford pleasure tothe human mind. The sublime and tower- 
ing mountain, the romantic cascade, the interminable and restless ocean, 
the broad and translucent lake, are all highly interesting and impressive ; 
but these are the inimitable works of an omniscient architect. Man vainly 
endeavors to mimic them, and advance the productions of art, to vie with 
those of nature. Though, however, his works be comparatively small and 
insignificant, they often excite the amazement and admiration of his fellow 
creatures. 

Genius, aided by science, can produce surprising effects, can furnish to 
the curious and inquisitive mind ample sources of study and delight. 
This is fully verified in the ancient architecture of Great Britain, as well 
as in the splendid and much prized edifices of Greece and of Italy. It 
has long been the fashion, founded on prejudice, to praise the latter at the 
expense of the former; but the impartial historian and critic will award to 
each its proper and just share of excellence. Each style of architecture 
has its peculiar beauties, merits and defects, and each will afford important 
lessons to the judicious architect; but the man who tamely and frigidly 
copies either, will impeach both his taste and his judgment, and add but 
little to an “* American style of architecture.” We have many buildings 
where the architect has manifested both genius and science in their design 
and execution, where there is a happy blending of detail and mass; we 
find such in almost every city in our country, buildings that show the 
marks of careful study, and a proper distribution of mass and detail. 
They stand out bold, plain, and impressive, like a graceful and elegant 
female, dressed in a light and flowing drapery, as the latter adorns the 
former. We find such on our crowded thoroughfares, often surrounded 
with shady neighbors; but they resemble a dignified beauty accidentally 
surrounded and incommoded by a motley group of the rabble. 

Finally: All buildings should, as far as it is possible for the architect 
to meet the requirements, tell their own story; whether they are intended 
for church or state, mercantile or other purposes; and in their uses much 
depends on the space that can or should be used to make them massive, or 
how much can be given up to light and airy detail. All structures must 
be massive enough to show that they are substantial, and the details should 
too be in keeping; being bold, clean and impressive, and all having a 
meaning. 

If the designer’s pencil did not run so easily into graceful curves and 
lovely flowers, that look so beautiful in the picture, if this point would get 
directed to bolder but subservient detail to the mass, those structures 
would have a lasting appearance, and enduring character, that would 
speak for a nation’s grandeur, and perhaps in the future it would lead to 
an American style of architecture. 


O. J. PIERCE. 


What is the just subordination, in architectural design, of details to mass ? 

With Mr. Sullivan, I admit that if a categorical answer is demanded 
*T do not know,” and that the question must ever remain an open one, 
and I partly believe that the influence of climate, natural and artificial 
features of environment, and the purposes which the edifice is to serve, 
ought to awaken “corresponding sympathies in the heart,” which, in a 
word, would guide each designer to a direct, proper and artistic treatment 
ofthe problem in hand. We read in Sacred Writ that Moses received the 
tables of the law, and gave them to his followers, but have we an architec- 
tural Moses ? and did Moses on/y receive the law? Then were this gener- 
ation still in the gloom of Egyptian darkness. 

No! Not Moses only, for the earnest searcher for truth is not always 
content to take it second hand, even from tablets of stone delivered to and 
by an acknowledged and revered leader; and the seeker for light some- 
times prefers the sun, even to the sacred fire burning upon the altars of 
antiquity. 

Therefore I say the climate, the natural features of environment, and 
the uses of the proposed edifice shou/d, and sometimes do, awaken the 
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sympathies and quicken the imagination to that degree that mass and 
detail alike are but the natural evolutions of adaptation of materials to 
purpose. 

And yet the wings of fancy must be trained before they can attain to 
lofty flight, and a knowledge of what others have done cannot but be of 
value to us who are working to accomplish similar results in our own 
way. 

Again I agree with Mr. Sullivan in rejecting the belief of the subor- 
dination of detail, in the sense of the suggestion of a greater force suppress- 
ing a lesser; and I do not think him in fault in comparing inanimate with 
animate things, but believe the comparison may be continually and most 
profitably made, if we can but look behind the mask of nature’s material 
forms and get a glimpse of the subtle, spiritual essence that in all things, 
animate and inanimate, answers to the call of a congenial spirit. 

But this is not an essay on inspiration, and I will not try to penetrate 
into the mysteries of metaphysical lore, nor trust myself in lofty aerial 
flights, unless in well anchored captive balloon. 

The subordination of details to mass in architecture is, perhaps, analo- 
gous to that of individual traits of character, to the man or woman possess- 
ing them. Dignity, truthfulness, frankness, suavity, generosity, politeness, 
charity, these are details; but how essential! What would man be without 
them? One or two we can spare and still say “ he is a man,’’ but elimi- 
nate them one after another and-what is the result? Take them all away 
and behold—an animal not a man. 

So of details in architecture. They are the embodiments of unity, 
variety, harmony, continuity, repetition, alternation, color, texture, subtlety ; 
all matters of detail rather than of mass. Can you spare them from your 
architectural achievement and be satisfied with the result? Eliminate 
them one by one, and when they are gone what remains? Architecture ? 
Hardly. Architecture is to bu:iding what man is to the animal kingdom, 
of which he is an integral part. 

Man is animal, und architecture is building, but as man is something 
more than animal, so architecture is something infinitely more than build- 
ing. A building with a soul is a work of architecture, and if a building 
have a soul, its architecture will proclaim it to the man who has asoul, but 
may be silent to him who is soulless. 

The careful student of the history of architecture cannot escape the 
conclusion that in the palmy days of that art and science, details have ever 
received the most careful study and the most loving execution. Witness 
the Parthenon at Athens, with its matchless frieze; the medizval churches 
and cathedrals of Europe, with their carvings cf goblins, saints and angels; 
rich in imaginative yearnings, and significant of the mysterious blendings 
of superstition and aspiration ; the Alhambra, with its wonderful grace and 
perfection of decoration in all the minglings and interlacings of light and 
shade, form and color; the Buddhist temples, fretted with ornament from 
base to pinnacle! 

Viewing these triumphs of architecture, wrought out by so many differ- 
ent peoples under all the varying conditions of environment, climate and 
religious faith, who will claim kingly supremacy for mass, and slavish sub- 
ordination for detail ? 


“In the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care, 
Each minute and unseen part; 
For the gods see everywhere,”’ 


But while I turn back, lovingly, to feast upon the beauties of ancient 
and medizeval architecture; while I can look with a passionless, nay, some- 
times even with an admiring toleration on those periods of renaissance— 
those epochs of continued and persistent endeavors to bring back the soul 
that had long since departed, and galvanize into new life, architectural 
styles of other generations and civilizations ; I am yet no stickler for purist 
developments of either style or detail; neither, upon the other hand, am I 
constitutionally or otherwise iconoclast. 

Recognizing architectural styles as historic and archeological rather 
than canonical, Iam not prepared to admit that mere antiquity is any 
patent of merit, nor that novelty is of necessity vicious. 

Doubtless, the composition of the architectural mass, as a whole, should 
receive the first and most careful study and consideration, and the details 
be unobtrusive, and in some degree subordinated thereto; but to what 
extent? ‘Aye, there’s the rub.” That is the question; but who shall give 
the answer? Mr. Sullivan says, “ I do not know,” and “ That depends.” 
Mr. Jenney modestly says that ‘‘the subject is one about which he does not 
feel that he knows anything worth reading before this association.’”” Mr. 
Cleaveland acknowledges himself at a loss how to deal with so complicated 
a subject, and yet, who will gainsay his conclusions? He says, however, 
that it has long been the fashion, founded on prejudice, to praise the archi- 
tecture of ancient Greece and Italy at the expense of that of ancient Great 
Britain, and intimates his belief that the future art critic and historian will 
reverse this judgment; a belief that I am not entirely prepared to accept 
for myself. 

Who shall give the answer? Replying, I say, no one! Each one 
will, in every individual effort in design, ask himself the same question, 
and will answer it in the masses, the lines, the surfaces, the material, the 
treatment he shall bestow upon each succeeding child of his brain. He 
will put himself in each new effort, and in each succeeding work from 
his pencil his contemporaries and posterity shall read his thoughts and 
aims and aspirations, whether they are worth the trouble of reading 
or not. 

I think good architecture is a natural evolution of design out of a central 
and primary conception of utility and fitness. In this evolution, and first 
in order of unfolding come masses and generalities. Then comes subdi- 
vision of masses, and continued subdivisions (never losing sight of the 
principle of “Unity in Variety’), down to the minutest detail of con- 
struction and enrichment. 

I think all good and genuine works of art (including, of course, archi- 
tecture), as well as all works of nature, have, if I may use the expression, 
a dual character, whose dominating elements are masculine and feminine. 
The masculine element is the expression of strength and power. The 


feminine that of grace, refinement and beauty. Each enhances the other, 


and each is dependent upon the other. 
** As unto the bow the cord is, 

So unto the man is woman ; 

Though she bend him, 
She obeys him; 

Though she draws him, 
Yet she follows. 

Useless each without the other.’ 


Detail is essentially the feminine element in architecture; and, as it 
was said in the beginning, “It is not good that man should be alone,” so 
say I now. Itis not good that there should be strength without beauty, 
neither beauty without strength. Let the twain be made one by holy 
wedlock, and let no man separate them, for when separated in building 
the result is not architecture. 

European architects sometimes condescend to praise American origi- 
nality of conception, but usually end by severely criticising American detail. 
Perhaps their criticism is pretty nearly just in both respects. If so, in the 
matter of detail, is it not because detail is too often left to take care of 
itself, to “work itself out” in such manner as the knight of the jack- 
plane, chisel, brush, or other “ Knight of Labor’? may be competent and 
willing to put it in shape? The man lately advertised for in a technical 
journal, who can “ vitalize ideas,” if found at all, was not discovered in 
the conclave of any trade union; and even if he were, it would be some- 
what too trusting to expect that your choicest artistic conceptions, oh, 
brother architect, would providentially fall into like hands for execution. 
Yet results seem to show that the average American architect is all too 
trusting in this direction. No wonder then, that where the conception is 
perhaps admirable, the details and execution are sometimes quite startlingly 
original. I have seen, not a thousand miles from this city, a group of 
emblematic figures of the Mechanic and Industrial Arts, executed (the 
word is well chosen) in stone bas-relief, in a manner that vividly called 
to mind the warm summer days, when, as half-grown country school boys 
we used to play truant to ‘‘go in swimming, down at Bob’s Brook.” If 
we had raided the hay field, the blacksmith’s shop and the carpenter’s 
bench, and possessed ourselves of the implements of their several occu-. 
pations when all ready for the plunge, the likeness would have been the 
more striking. The artistic conception of the designer was all right, but 
the working out in detail was, on the contrary, quite the reverse. 

Perhaps you have all had that client of mine (masquerading under 
another name), who wanted the woodwork “ painted like oak,’ not 
grained; and who insisted that marble must be pure white ‘ without 
streaks ;” and the stained glass must be principally in “ Cardinal Colors,”’ 
to use his own expression. And now, having, as I am quite well aware, 
‘‘boxed the compass’’ of this subject, touching it here and there on 
several sides (but not all), let me in closing generalize. I would have a 
piece of architecture resemble one of nature’s masterpieces in this respect. 
It should arrest the attention of the observer, while yet a great way off, by 
its sky blot, or general mass. It should hold that attention with enhanced 
interest, as he approaches by the expression of purpose; by the just propor- 
tion of parts; by the variety, or perhaps by the uniformity, of correspond- 
ing members ; by the judicious distribution of plain and enriched members 
and surfaces ; by the harmonious blending of colors, whether of materials 
used or pigments applied ; by the boldness of detail designed for distant 
view, and the delicacy of that designed for close inspection only. In 
approaching gradually, some additional detail of interest, not before seen, 
should constantly appear, to sustain and increase the interest first awak- 
ened; and the nearest view, and closest study, should discover no more 
defect or mote to mar the general impression than ‘ my uncle Toby”’ 
discovered when he looked for the mote in the pretty widow’s limpid 
brown eye. So mote it be. And such I conceive to be a just subordina- 
tion, in architectural design, of detail to mass, 


SUMMARY. 
LOUIS H. SULLIVAN. 


In summing up the results of this symposium, I am at once impressed 
with the independence and the courtesy of my co-laborers, as well as with 
the fact that their comments bear out my preliminary statement that each 
facet cut upon this gem would reflect its share of meaning and suggestion. 

Mr. Pierce’s statement, that a building with a soul is a work of archi- 
tecture, and Mr. Cleveland’s emphasis of the fact that a building tells a 
wordless story, are peculiarly agreeable to me, for they are statements 
which carry sincerity of purpose within the words. 

I substantially agree with all that these gentlemen have said; though 
I gather the impression that Mr. Pierce attaches prime importance to 
mechanical and abstract explanations such as are implied by the words, 
radiation, repetition, unity in variety, etc. His right to this point of view 
I do not question, yet I cannot accept it, for myself, as a finality. His 
‘masculine and feminine” simile, however, seems to me far-reaching in 
its implied analogies; recalling, even, the exquisite “correspondences” of 
Swedenborg. 

Mr. Cleveland is upon catholic and humane ground when he calls for 
a recognition of the claims to poetic richness of the solemn and fateful 
work of the Druids—as indeed of the charms of story hid within the silent 
stones of many ages. With him I turn back thoughtfully to read the 
mystic and impressive volume of the past; leaving it as he does, with the 
heartfelt wish that’we in turn may tell our story as they of old told theirs, 
in a language of simple and majestic fervor. 

The subject of our symposium seems all bound up with general and 
special considerations of styles—its causes and manifestations—involving 
naturally enough a sentiment of solicitude regarding our future develop- 
ment in architectural art. 

It is for this reason that I wish to add a word of my own, by way of 
conclusion, to forcibly emphasize that which I believe seems to usethree to 
be the inherent suggestiveness of the theme. 

This conclusion I shall mold under much heavier pressure of intensity 
that was given to the introduction, to-wit : 
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I value spiritual results only. I say spiritual results precede all other 
results, and indicate them. I can see no efficient way of handling this 
subject on any other than a spiritual or psychic basis. 

I say present theories of art are vanity. I say all past and all future 
theories of art were, and will be vanity. That the only substantial facts 
which remain after all the rubbish, dust, and scientific—analytic—zsthetic 
cobwebs are brushed away, are these facts, which each man may take to 
himself, namely: That I am; that I am immersed in nature here with my 
fellow men; that we are all striving after something which we do not 
now possess; that there is an inscrutable power permeating all, and the 
cause of all. 

And I say that all we see and feel and know, without and within us, is 
one mighty poem of striving, one vast and subtle tragedy. That to 
remain unperturbed and serene within this turbulent and drifting flow of 
hope and sorrow, light and darkness, is the uttermost position and fact 
attainable to the soul, the only permanent link between the finite and the 
infinite. 

On this rock I would stand. And it is because I would stand here, 
that I say I value spiritual results only. It is for this reason that I say all 
mechanical theories of art are vanity, and that the best of rules are but as 
flowers planted over the graves of prodigious impulses which splendidly 
lived their lives, and passed away with the individual men who possessed 
these impulses. This is why I say that it is within the souls of individual 
men that art reaches its culminations. This is why I say that each man is 
a law unto himself; and that he is a great or a little law in so far as he is 
a great or a little soul. 

This is why I say that desire is the deepest of human emotions, and 
that prudence is its corelative; that it is the precursor, the creator, the 
arbiter of all the others. That great desire and great prudence must pre- 
cede great results. 

This is why I say that contemplation of nature and humanity is the 
only source of inspiration; this is why I say that without inspiration there 
can be no such thing as a just codrdination of mass and details. That, 
as there may be countless inspirations profoundly vital, so, also, there may 
be countless codrdinations of mass and details unspeakably just. That 
material results are to be measured by their contained inspiration; that 
these results will phase as the inspiration phases. 

I say that the whole inquiry as to the just subordination of details to 
mass, in so far as it contains the implication of a fixed rule, is simply a 
pedagogic scarecrow. 

Nor does this signify a plea for lawlessness. On the contrary, inspira- 
tion, such as I have indicated, has too much of pathos within it, too much 
of the calm of nature’s mysterious decadence, to permit the forgetfulness, 
for more than a passing moment, of this deep-down conviction, that an 
idea lives according solely as by its power and prudence it compromises 
with death. 


If cultivated mediocrity is what is wanted, the title-question can be 
answered readily and specifically for each historic style. If the culture of 
action is demanded, then indeed we have a task before us to find an 
answer, which shall at best be painfully and laboriously worked out. For 
every problem is for us, as yet, unsolved; we are merely as pioneers in a 
primeval forest. Yet while our results can be but relative, they may be 
the fruit of great desires, and hence, may speak of greatness. 

Therefore I say that each one must perforce answer the question for 
himself; and that his answer will be profound or superficial according to 
the reach of his inspiration, and the gentleness and power of his sym- 
pathy; and that this answer can be found in tangible form, only in his 
works: for it is here that he records his life, and it is by his works, and 
not his words that he shall be judged; for here he can hide nothing— 
standing to the spiritual eye as one naked. 

Therefore, again I say, I value spiritual results only, and regard all 
else as vanity. 

It is needless, I trust, for me to say my feet are upon the ground; 
though Mr. Pierce seems to hold the placing this discussion upon a 
psychic basis, as a species of balooning. Here I differ with him radically, 
for I regard spiritual or psychic facts as the only permanent and reliable 
facts—the only solid ground. And I believe that until we shall walk 
securely upon this ground we can have but little force or directness of 
purpose, but little insight, but little fervor, but little faith in material results. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Patton: This reminds me of the remark of Prof. Ware, of 
Columbia College, in speaking of the advantage to architectural students of 
works on architecture. He said: “It is a great advantage in looking 
through all the best works on architecture that, although you never find 
what you are looking for, you find a great many interesting things.” If 
these gentlemen have not told us what it is, they have at least told us a 
great many other interesting facts that it is well to khow. One of Mr. 
Sullivan’s remarks seems to me of great value in directing our course, and 
it suits me exactly; that each building should be the development of a 
certain idea. Every design to be of interest must have both unity and 
variety, but it seems to me that we should put unity first, and that it should 
be the outgrowth of one vital principle. Its seems to me that a great deal 
of our recent architectural design is too much of a conglomeration. I 
believe with Mr. Sullivan that we draw the simile from nature. 

Mr. Pierce: It seems to me that the value of the styles is to show 
what people, studying as we are, have accomplished under certain con- 
ditions, and not what we should take for our guidance. 

After some further discussion, the chairman called attention to some 
periodicals that had been purchased for the association by President Adler, 
and on motion of Mr. Patton, they were ordered taken care of by the 
Executive Committee. (Adjourned.) 
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